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Subject:     "NEWS  NOTES  FROM  WASHINGTON."      Information  from  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

— "OooOooo  

Today's  letter  from  Washington,  D.C.,  "brings  more  news  of  spring  flowers. 
The  flowers  that  make  the  news  in  this  letter  are  amaryllis  and  Easter  lilies. 

Writes  our  correspondent:     "My  reporting  'heat'  in  the  last  few  days  has 
taken  me  to  two  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  greenhouses  to  see  two  very 
different  displays  of  flowers. 

"Eirst,  I  went  to  the  greenhouses  on  Constitution  Avenue  across  the  Mall 
from  the  main  Department  of  Agriculture  Building  where  I  found  crowds  of  people 
lined  up  to  see  the  thousands  of  great  hrilliantly  colored  "blossoms  that  make  up 
the  Department's  25th  Anmxal  Amaryllis  Show.     Looking  at  these  large  shov/y  flowers, 
some  of  them  measuring  as  much  as  11  inches  across  with  stems  2  feet  tall,  and 
ranging  in  color  from  many  shades  of  red  to  pink,  orange  red  stripes  on  white, 
and  white,  I  could  hardly  "believe  that  the  ancestor  or  parent  of  them  all  is  a 
little  dark-red  flower  that  grows  wild  in  Brazil.    But  that's  what  the  plant  men 
tell  me.    The  dazzling  "blossoms  on  display  are  the  result  of  long  years  of  plant 
breeding. 

"The  amaryllis  is  not  a  true  lily,  according  to  the  "botanists,  but  it  is 
a  relative.     It  has  what  most  people  thiiifc  of  as  a  'lily-shaped'  flower  and  it 
grows  from  a  "bul"b. 

"Plant  breeders  became  interested  in  the  amaryllis  back  in  the  18th 
century  and  both  English  and  Dutch  gard;eners  developed  the  earliest  hybrids. 
In  1909  Department  of  Agriculture  plant  men  brought  12  amaryllis  varieties  from 
England  and  began  working  to  produce  new  colors  by  cross-pollination.  Eor  years 
they  worked  to  bring  out  a  pure  white  blossom,  and  the  first  of  these  was 
exhibited  in  1920.     Since  then  they  have  been  trying  to  get  amaryllis  varieties 
with  more  flowers  to  a  stem,  longer  stems  and  new  shades  or  purer  colors. 

"More  and  more  people  are  taking  an  interest  in  this  flower.     In  1934  an 
American  Amaryllis  Society  was  formed  and  in  April  of  that  year  the  new  society 
sponsored  its  first  national  show  at  Orlando,  Florida.     But  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  yearly  show  is  still  the  largest  exhibition  of  amaryllis  in  the 
country. 
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"After  leaving  the  aaaryllis  showj"  oui*  dorrespondeht  continues^  ''l  went 
out  to  the  exper indent al  greenhouses  at  the  horticultural  station  at  Beltsvillej 
;[  Maryland,  to  learn  something  ahout  the  Department's  research  on  the  Easter  lilj'. 
;'  Doctor  Brierlv  there  showed  ne  a  "beautiful  fragrant  white  lily  that  nay  one  day 
'  nean  a  new  hulh  industry  in  the  United  States.     This  tall  Eastef  lily  with  lim 

regiJ-lar  petals  and  hroad  attractive  foliage  is  called  the  Creole  and  has  teen 
I  growing  in  Louisiana  for  generations.     It  is  the  variety  that  uay  maize  it  possible 
I    for  A.ierican  florists  to  raise  lilies  from  iiuerican  hulhs  for  the  Easter  trade. 
It  present  the  lilies  on  sale  in  the  stores  nave  "been  forced  from  l)ul"bs  imported 
fron  Bermuda  or  Japan,  mostly  from  Japan  where  cheap  la"bor  makes  possi"ble  a  low 
!  price  on  "bul"bs.      Each  year  li.aerican  growers  spend  millions  of  dollars  on  these 
I  foreign  "bulhs. 

"The  chief  reason  that  Easter  lily  "biil"bs  have  not  "been  produced  commercially 
in  this  country  is  that  they  are  so  easily  injured  "by  frost  when  in  active  growth.- 
If  they  are  put  in  the  ground  too  early  in  the  fall  and  start  growing  "before  the 
cold  weather,  that  means  dainage.     Again,  the  frost  may  catch  them  after  they  have  . 
started  up  in  the  spring.     The  frostless  climate  of  Bermuda  and  parts  of  Japan 
i  has  given  these  countries  the  advantage  in  the  "bul"b  industry. 

"But  in  the  warm  moist  climate  of  Louisiana  as  well  as  in  southwest  Oregon 
1  and  some  parts  of  Elorida,  the  Easter  lily  "bulh  industry  looks  promising.  Small 
industries  have  already  started  in  these  localities  and  Creole  'Dul'bs  produced  in 
f  Louisiana  are  already  selling  in  Chicago. 

"The  scientists  at  the  Beltsville  horticultural  station  have  been  studying 
the  Creole  lily  as  well  as  the  Japanese  and  Bermuda  varieties.     The  are  trying  to 
-develop  a  lilly  that  will  have  all  the  desirable  characteristics  of  shape,  form, 
fragrance,  keeping  and  shipping  quality  that  both  florists  and  the  public  wsjit. 
At  present  the  Creole  lily  grms  too  tall  for  home  table  decoration  but  is  very 
I  handsome  for  chuxch  use.     The  scientists  hope  to  develop  a  snorter  plant. 

"Perhaps  I  should  mention  here  that  as  yet  the  Department  has  no  published 
information  on  these  lilies,  and,  of  course,  no  bulbs  to  offer. 

"Until  the  1880' s  the  Easter  lily  of  America  was  the  familiar  Madonna  lily, 
a  white  bloom  known    as  far  back  as  the  days  of  Greece  and  Rome  and  still  a 
favorite  in  many  American  gardens.    But  Madonna  lilies  were  never  successful  for 
the  florist  trade  because  they  would  not  tal-^e  kindly  to  forcing.     Grov/eiS  could 
not  count  on  having  blossoms  at  a  certain  date.     So  when  a  Philadelphia  florist 
by  the  name  of  Harris  brought  in  b-albs  of  a  Bermuda  lily  that  was  easy  to  force 
at  any  season,  the  present  type  of  Easter  lily  was  taken  over  by  the  trade.  Today 
two  Japanese  lilies  are  most  used  —  the  Erabu  (pronounced  eer-ah-boo)  for  the 
early  spring  market,  and  the  Giganteum  for  the  market  when  Easter  comes  late  as 
it  does  this  year.     But  the  Bermuda  Harrisii  named  for  the  florist  Harris,  is  still 
sold  in  considerable  quantities. 

"Temperature  is  what  largely  decides  the  blooming  of  the  Easter  lily  —  the 
temperature  at  which  the  bulbs  are  stored  and  the  temperature  of  the  greenhouse 
where  the  plant  grows.     Oddly  enough,  Easter  lily  bulbs  kept  for  a  month  or  6 
weeks  in  cool  storage  —  50  degrees  —  before  planting  will  bloom  sooner  than 
bulbs  put  directly  into  the  gro-'jnd.     And  bulbs  stored  at  32  degress,  just  above 
their  freezing  point,  will  keep  alive  for  an  indefinite  period. 
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"As  for  the  temperature  of  the  greenhouse  where  the  plants  grow,  that  al 
can  hasten  or  slow  up  "blooming.     IVhat  has  happened  just  this  season  is  a  good 
illustration.    Because  this  spring  has  been  unusually  warm,  greenhouses  have 
"been  unusually  v/arin.      So  the  Easter  lilies  have  "bloomed  ahead  of  their  proper 
date.    Unluckily  for  the  florists,  many  of  the  plants  they  hoped  to  "be  selling 
this  week-end,  "bloomed  several  weeks  ago  instead." 

That  concludes  this  week's  letter  from  Washington,  D.  C, 


